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The National Cigarette company refuses to surrender to 
the Amcrican Tobacco company, popularly known as the 
tobacco trust. The chances are against the cigarette people. 
li is, in fact, two and a half million dollars locking horns 


with 35 millions, — a simple matter of arithmetic. 


When a community puts in a plant for public lighting, it 


is of course, from the nafionalist point of view, only as an 
entering wedge for a public system of domestic and commer- 
cial lighting. To have public plant for public lighting 
and a private plant for domestic and commercial lighting is 
a waste and an absurdity as great as to have a public water- 
works for the supply only of public fountains and fire 
engines and a distinct one for the supply of private houses 
and for business purposes. No nationalist or populist ought 
to consider the fight for municipal lighting won until it has 
been extended to include the domestic and commercial light- 
ing service. 


We print with much pleasure Mrs. Besant’s letter in reply 
to a recent editorial called forth by an interview in which 
she was made to express a doubt as to the useful results of 
socialistic work in the line of collectivist undertakings. It 
is very gratifying to be assured that the interview quoted 
by us did injustice to her attitude on the subject. We 
renew to the distinguished lady the assurance of our heart- 
felt esteem and respect. 


Looking Before and After. 


With this number The New Nation enters upon its third 
year. Reform journalism is not pecuniarily profitable and 
ought not to be, If it were, its conductors would be quite 
too richly rewarded, at least nationalist papers wonld be ; 
for certainly the dividends in growth and progress declared 
on our cause during the last two years have been such as to 
make it seem grasping to suggest the desirability of any 
other form of returns. 

The progress of nationalism since 1890, and still more 
strikingly if we look back to the first organization of the 
nationalist propaganda in 1888, has exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipation of the most sanguine of our faith. 


he United States was a prac- 
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Look back four years « 
tically virgin teld for any form of the socialistic propa- 


ganda. Today, nationalism, the name given to the most 
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radical form of socialism, nothing less thar Jesus Christ’s 
socialism, is a household word from one ocean to another. 
Four years ago, ridiculed as amiable enthusiasts, people 
actually fools enough to believe that God's kingdom of 
fraternal equality ever could come on earth, the nation- 
alists today see their hope become the religion of hundreds 
of thousands, their practical program adopted as the creed 
of a national party which, having polled a million votes at 
its first election, in no spirit of idle boastfulness claims 
the presidency in 1896. 

Public management of the railroads, the telegraphs, the 
telephones, the express service, the coal mines, the liquor 
vaffic, the deposit and exchange banking system and of 
he issue of money, state insurance and the municipaliza- 
tion of all the public services of cities and towns, ideas 
scarcely heard of four years ago, many of them not two 
years ago, have become burning issues before national state 
and municipal conventions and at the polls, and nowhere 
have the nationalists any other opposition to meet than 
that of mere inertia. The moral sentiment and the busi- 
ness sense are so absolutely and wholly on their side in 
every proposition they have made, that a hearing is ali 
they have needed to ask for. 

Ridicule was the only weapon that greed and ignorance 
could use against us from the start and that, long since 
dulled, we are turning against them with newly whetted 
edge. Our cause is instinctively recognized even by those 
who have not yet joined us, as that of ail against the few, 
of the masses against the classes, the people against the 
plutocrats. We have everywhere put the other side on the 
defensive. 

Can there be any question as to the future of such a 
party, which seeks the ideal of Christ by che most hard- 
headed sort of economic logic ? 

Parties of radical social reform in Europe and Great 
Britain antedated ours, and until recently it has appeared 
The 


America, aroused in time to 


that America would be a laggard in the glorious race. 
prospect has changed of late. 
recognize the falsity of its democratic pretensions, will 
yet be first to touch the goal of true liberty, equality and 
fraternity. 

There are those who sigh for heroic days. There never 
was an epoch with such opportunities and demands for 
heroism and self-devotion as are offered by these passing 
years, when human destiny is turning as on a hinge. 

There is no question of the speedy triumph of our 
cause ; the only question, and it is a noble competition, is, 
who of us shall sacrifice most for it in the short time 
while it shall yet need self-sacrifice, before all men flock to 
its banner ? 


The Morals of it. 
Dea. 8, V. White of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


undertook a year ago to buy up corn, and having created an 
artificial scarcity in the market, to sell out at a speculative 
He failed in his scheme and found himself nearly 
$2,000,000 in debt. He settled for 50 cents on the dollar 
with time on the remainder. He continued to gamble in 
Wall street and with such success that he has paid off his 
obligations, amounting to $900,000. The Boston Herald 
calls this “a practical sort of Christianity that the world 
cannot have too much of.” If it is a “practical sort of 
Christianity ” to make vast fortunes in a year by cornering 
the necessities of life and not lifting a finger to benefit the 
people, then Christianity is making rapid strides in this 
country. 


figure. 


The Latest Steal of the Fire Insurance Companies. 


The New England Fire Insurance association has fur- 
nished a powerful popular argument for state fire insurance 
by its decision just announced, to compel all new policy 
holders to insure for 80 per cent of the valuation of their 
property. 

It has always heretofore been a common practice of 
policy holders, whose property was so placed or of such a 
nature that a loss in case of fire would probably be but 
partial, to insure only in part, expecting in case of tire to 
save the rest. This practice, while lessening the burden of 
the premiums, has tended obviously to prevent incendiarism 
and to make property holders careful to avoid the risk of 
fire. 

One would certainly suppose that fire insurance com- 
panies desirous of doing a safe business, instead of dis- 
couraging partial insurance, would use every endeavor to 
encourage it, and on the other hand to discourage high 
insurance as tending to put a premium on incendiarism and 
to make property holders regardless of precautions against 
fire. The fact that the New England Fire Insurance asso- 
ciation has decided not only to permit but to compel high 
insurance as a means of increasing immediate receipts is 
startling evidence of the straits to which the companies are 
reduced. While declaring that 33 per cent of fires are 
incendiary and that this is the chief reason why their busi- 
ness is unprofitable, they deliberately adopt a policy which 
must operate as a strong additional inducement to the 
practice which is ruining them. 

We predict that this action of the companies, taken as it 
is at a period of general dulness of business, will lead to so 
great au increase in fires, as will not only swallow up all 
the extra income extorted from the policy holders, but 
cause such losses beside as will notably hasten the general 
bankruptcy of the insurance system. 

So much for the shortsightedness of the policy of com- 
pelliug high insurance; consider now its brazen wickedness. 
A man has a brick block well situated in a well protected 
city, a block which under no circumstances would be likely 
to be more than partially damaged by fire. A policy for 
60 per cent of its value gives him more than the protec- 
tion he wants or needs. The companies do not question 
this and are bound to admit, too, that the under-insurance of 
property is sound public policy and discourages fires. But 
they are short of funds and want to make a raise. They 
have already put up the rates of insurance by successive 
turns of the screw to a point that has caused a general out- 
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ery, and must devise some other way of bleeding the policy 
holder. They accordingly resolve upon the very simple 
plan of compelling him to stand and deliver premiums on 
20) per cent more insurance than he wishes or needs, or 
than the company would pay in case of fire. 

If there is any difference between this, and holding a man 
up on the highway and going through his pockets, we would 
like to have some hair-splitting moralist point it out to us. 
The worst of it is the policy holder is helpless. He must 
have insurance, and even if he were ready to take the 
chances rather than submit to extortion, he is required by 
law, if there is a mortgage on his property, and there is on 
the most of property, to insure it for the mortgagee. Thus 
bound hand and foot by the law the mortgagyr is at the 
mercy of the companies. 

The size of the grab is as startling as its brazen immor- 
ality. Consider the vast business done all over the country 
by the New England companies, and make a guess what a 
tremendous forced contribution this is which they propose 
to levy upon the people. 

Could there be a situation more strongly suggesting the 
timeliness of a movement in the direction of state fire in- 
surance, on the approved lines of European experience, than 
the present one? On the one hand incendiarism is increas- 
ing at arate which threatens the very possibility of fire- 
insurance. On the other hand the companies, after vainly 
trying to save themselves from bankruptcy by a series of 
advances in rates, are finally resorting to the open robbery 
of the 80 per cent plan, regardless of the fact that the very 
means they take to protect themselves trom losses through 
incendiarism, tend to encourage it. Meanwhile the honest 
policy-holder, between the incendiaries and the companies, 
is having the life crushed out of him. 

State fire insurance, by the abolition of competitive ex- 
penses, would make possible a reduction of 25 per cent in 
all premiums. By uniting under public administration the 
water, fire extinguishing and insurance functions, it would 
generally increase the efficiency of fire protection. Most 
important of all, by directly interesting the state in prevent- 
ing fires, it would lead to the enactment and enforcement of 
such building laws as would minimize fire losses and make 
our cities as safe as those of Europe. 


Art and Nationalism. 


Kate Field’s Washington has the following: 


President Low announces a gift of $10,000 to Columbia college, 
to be divided between sociology and history. If nobody were rich 
where would art and letters be ? Will Mr. Bellamy please answer ? 

The phrase “If nobody were rich” as here used, has 
reference to the state of things desired by nationalists in 
which all the people are to be economically equal. This 
would mean that culture, education and refinement, instead 
of being possessed by a small class would be generally 
diffused. Does Miss Field mean to imply that under such 
circumstances there would be less taste for books and read- 
ing, less demand for art products than now ? 

Might we not, on the contrary, naturally expect as a 
result of this unprecedented diffusion of culture and of 
‘eisure, a literary and artistic renaissarce which would 
dwarf that of the 13th century into insignificance ? 

If Miss Field would really like to known what artists think 


about this matter, let her make inquiry. She will find that 
the great majority of the British and Continental artists 
worth speaking of are socialists. On this side of the water 
she will find that three out of four architects, painters, de- 
signers, engravers are half or wholly nationalists. 

Should she talk over the matter with them, she would 
doubtless be astonished by the vehemence with which they 
would declare that the patronage of art by wealth is con- 
sidered by artists worthy of the name to be debasing and 
degrading alike to art and meu and is submitted to only out 
o* dire necessity. They will tell her that no great or virile 
work was ever produced as the result of such patronage and 
that only cheap and meretricious art has been stimulated by 
it. 

Miss Field must surely be aware that the marvellous 
statuary and architecture of Greece and antiquity in general, 
so far as their history can be traced, were public works, 
the city or the state being the patron and not rich individ- 
uals, that the same may be generally said of all the great 
architectural monuments of the world, and that moreover, 
all the greater picture gallaries of Europe are national in- 
stitutions built and filled by the expenditure of national 
money. 


Let us have Patience with the Conservatives. 


In May, 1775, George Washington, on his way to Congress, met 
the Key. Jonathan Boucher, in the middle of the Potomac; while 
their boats paused, the clergyman warned his friend that the path 
on which he was entering might lead to a separation from England. 
“Tf you ever hear of my joining in any such measure,’’ said Wash- 
ington, ‘‘ yor. have my leave to put me down for everything wicked.” 
At the beginning of 1776, Paine published his pamphlet ‘ Common 
Sense.’ A copy of it reached Washington soon after tidings that 
Norfolk, Va., had been burned (January Ist) by Lord Dunmore, as 
Falmouth (now Portland). Me., had been Oct. 1775, by ships under 
Admiral Graves. On January 31, the general wrote to Joseph 
Reed: ‘‘ A few more such flaming arguments as were exhibited at 
Falmouth and Norfolk. added to the sound doctrine and unanswer- 
able reasoning contained in the pamphlet ‘* Common Sense,” will 
not leave numbers at a loss to decide upon the propriety of 
separation.” 


We quote the above from the Literary World. Could 
there be a more striking illustration of the rapidity with 
which men’s minds move when events are moving. 

There is a multitude of men in this country today, leaders 
in politics, business and society, who regard the pending 
crisis arising from the collision between the spirit of democ- 
racy and the advance of plutocracy, quite as Washington, 
even as late as 1775, looked upon the trouble with King 
George. They recognize the seriousness of the situation, 
but believe that it can be dealt with by conciliation and by 
legislative compromises. The assertion of nationalists that 
a complete revolution of systems and the establishment of 
a radically new industrial order, is the only solution, they 
find as extravagant, absurd and even wicked as Washington 
up to May, 1775, still considered the idea of separation 
from the mother country. 

These men, although imperfectly realizing the nature of 
the crisis and therefore holding a conservative position, are 
as sincere and patriotic as any of us who are in the radical 
ranks, and perhaps among them may be the Washington of 
the coming revolution. 

Let us wait with patience for their accession to our sid<, 
where the logic of events and the disclosure of the scope 
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and threat of the plutocratic movement will surely bring 
them in the sear future. 

There were many men in the colonies who in 1775 saw 
far clearer than Washington did what the outcome would 
be and declared much earlier for the revolution, but when 
Washington at last came to see as they saw he led them all. 

Once more, let us have patience with the conservatives. 


Editorial Notes. 


The New York Tribune has not yet recovered from the 
November election, but it can see a new alignment in pro- 
gress. “ Before the year 1893 has come to an end,” it says, 
“the truly conservative men of all parties may realize that 
their highest duty is to act tegether on all questions affect- 
ing the rights of property, ete.” And the Tribune will be 
found battling for the “rights of property,” which is 
rhetoric for the interests of trusts and combines. 


In the dispute between the Tammany city government 
of New York and Congress as to whether we should 
have a national quarantine system or leave the enforcement 
of quarantine to local seaport or state authorities, the sym- 
pathies of nationalists are of course with Congress. There 
is indeed but one possible side to the question. The 
nation might as well leave the custems revenue laws to 
local enforcement as the quarantine. It is to be hoped 
that the present cholera scare will settle this qnestion in 
the right way for good and all. 


The nationalists and people’s party men in New York 
state ought to make their influence felt as much as possible 
in the electing of delegates to the forthcoming state consti- 
tutional convention, which meets May next at Albany. Of 
course the reformers cannot control the convention, but 
they can do something. One thing we predict: The new 
constitution will be of brief duration. Within ten years 
another constitutional convention, controlled by the spirit 
of nationalism, will meet for its revision in the interest of 
a radically new order of things. 


Philip D. Armour of Chicago, has established a big stock 
yard and slaughter-house plant at Baden, Cal. The South 
San Francisco slaughter house company, which has con- 
trolled the meat trade of San Francisco for many years, is 
trying to fight Armour by combining the retail butchers 
against the new competitor. Armour says that if the re- 
tailers boycott him he will open retail butcher shops all 
over the city. As he has capital back of him, the chances 
are that the South San Francisco company will be driven 
to the wall, and then Armour can make it all right by giv- 
ing San Francisco a hospital or college out of the profits 
of the meat trade at trust prices. 


APPLEBEE ON NATIONALISM. 


James Kay Applebee of Boston, delivered an able and 
interesting lecture at Berkeley hall last Sunday afternoon, 
his subject being “ Nationalism, its Exposition and Defense.” 
He dealt with it under three heads, its necessity, fitness and 
its adequacy, and his audience gave him the closest atten- 
tion throughout. Mr. Applebee is to deliver the same 
through the W est, and societies securing his services for that 
purpose may consider themselves most fortunate. 
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WALKS OF POVERTY. 


Is it well that while we range with science, glorying in the time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime! 
There among the glooming alleys progress halts with palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 


There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily 
bread, 

There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 

And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


LETTER FROM MRS. BESANT. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


I do not often notice newspaper misrepresentations, but 
my respect for your work leads me to protest against the 
article “ We Trust this is not Sound Theosophy ” in The 
New Nation of December 10. You take a dislocated frag- 
ment of an interview and found your criticism on that. 

I have never thrown cold water on external improvement. 
All that I was pointing out was that old evils returned in 
new forms, while the desire to exploit and to dominate re- 
mained, and that it was therefore necessary that some 
should work on the deeper causes of misery, while others 
were working at the more superficial. In England there 
are plenty now to argue and agitate for municipalization, 
and I heartily wish them success, and constantly say so. 
There are very few to work for the changing of the mind 
of man from selfishness to brotherly service. 

If you had cared to look at my writings instead of taking 
afew incomplete sentences from a newspaper interview, 
you would have seen that I have urged it as part of the 
theosophic life that each should help forward any move- 
ment towards equality and brotherhood that he could aid, 
and that none should resign any form of useful activity 
save to take up one more important and difficult. 

I cannot but be sorry that your paper should show the 
same readiness to be unjust, as the capitalistic organs show 
towards socialists, though it only illustrates my position 
that the socialist’ form, without the true socialist spirit of 
justice and brotherliness, may be prolific of the old evils. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
Omaha, Neb., December, 1892. 


MUNICIPALIZATION AND CIVIL 
REFORM. 


SERVICE 


The inaugural message of Mayor Henry Winn of Malden 
who was the recent populist candidate for governor in 
the state, should be read with interest by all lovers of 
good government. What he says about civil service reform 
is worth quoting. “The tendency of the present day,” the 
mayor says, “is toward the more extensive assumption by 
municipalities of work heretofore performed by individuals 
or corporations, as illustrated by the work of our health de- 
partment, by municipal lighting and numerous other 
branches of public service. This requires a large number 
of public employees and unless the spirit of civil service re- 
form thoroughly pervades the departments, they are liable 
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to degenerate into machines to control the people in the | and plans were discussed for organizing nationalist clubs 


choice of their officers. The public officer has his rights as 


a citizen, but he has no right to use the influence or patron-. 


age of his office to control votes. An expression in the or- 
dinances of the city would have great influence in the 
future, and it is worthy of consideration whether something 
like the Burrage ordinance, existing in Boston, forbidding 
officers of the city not elected by popular vote from holding 
office in a caucus or acting on political committees or con- 
ventions, though limited only to city politics, might not be 
adopted with profit.” 

Mayor Winn discusses the question of electric lighting, 
and touches upon the defects in the municipal lighting 
statute and the advisability of amending it. He says: 
“Notwithstanding the comparatively favorable terms con- 
ceded to Malden by the electric company, it is questionable 
whether the city ought not to establish a municipal plant. 
T am not sufficiently informed to advise any action further 
than another investigation, which will give us more com- 
plete data than we have in the report on file. The law 
allowing the establishment of municipal plants is very dis- 
advantageous to Malden. It would compel the purchase of 
the present electric plant, and the payment for the damages 
caused by the severance of the portion of the plant lying in 
adjacent towns, and leave Malden without power to buy or 
operate any such outlying plant, or supply electricity 
through it. It also very jealously guards the corporations 
by providing that the city shall pay for the plant, including 
as an element of value the earning capacity of the plant, 
based upon actual earnings at the time of the final vote to 
establish a plant. These can be made excessive by a mon- 
opoly. A committee of investigation should consider 
whether application should be made for a more favorable 
statute in case action should be deemed desirable. I under- 
stand that the city of Springfield has just passed its first 
vote to establish a municipal plant. Electric lighting is 
practically a monopoly, because different companies cannot 
be permitted to multiply poles and wires in the streets. 
We should think ourselves peculiarly unfortunate if our 
water supply were monopolized by a private corporation, 
even if we could be paid the cost of the works. As time 
goes on it will be more and more difficult to secure control 
of our electric lighting system. If then, we are to be re- 
lieved from a permanent monopoly in the use of electricity 
for light and power in Malden, we must consider and act 
with promptness, if complete examination of the question 
shall show action to be advisable.” 


NATIONALIST CLUBS. 


The Grant county Review, South Dakota, says: “ Occa- 
sionally during the past two or three years meetings 
have been held by a number of our citizens interested in 
the discussion of economic problems of the day and current 
topics generally of public interest, reading papers and dis- 
cussions upon the same. Last summer while the populist 
convention was in session at Omaha, notice was given that 
a meeting would be held of persons interested in the sub- 
ject of nationalism, which resulted in a very surprisingly 


large turn-out. It was discovered that a lively sentiment 


throughout the country. Recently the editor of the Re- 
view, who was present at the Omaha meeting was notified 
that he had been appointed as a member of a national 
executive committee for the state of South Dakota to 
arrange for the organization of clubs. In pursuance of the 
general plan, a meeting will shortly be called in Milbank 
to organize a club and hold meetings about once in two 
weeks, and an invitation is extended to all persons who 
may feel an interest in the matter to confer with the editor 
of the Review upon the subject. Newspapers friendly to 
the project of organizing nationalist clubs are kindly re- 
quested to give notice of the movement, and inquiries 
addressed to The New Nation, 13 Winter street, Boston, 
Mass., will be answered giving information how to start 
clubs. The New Nation is the brightest and most ably 
edited exponent of the claims of nationalism, and once a 
person commences reading it he will never want to miss an 
issue. Just now it is sending out blank petitions for the 
nationalization of the telegraph and telephone, an idea that 
seems to be hailed everywhere with enthusiasm. Years 
ago the mails were handled by private individuals and 
companies, and letter postage was as high as 25 cents for a 
distance of 400 miles. The business was nationalized, and 
now Uncle Sam carries a letter 3,000 miles for two cents. 
Who would advocate going back to the old system? Now 
suppose we plan to have Uncle Sam handle the telegraph 
and telephone at correspondingly reduced rates. And how 
would it strike the public if the water, or over-capitaliza- 
tion, was squeezed out of the railroads, and passenger and 
freight rates were reduced one half? Are not these, and 
other kindred topics, good ones for public discussion ? 


PRICE OF BOSTON GAS. 


The Boston Post is entitled to great credit for showing 
up in its true light the much advertised reduction in the 
price of gas by the Boston Gas compamy. Many of the 
facts given are not new, but they will bear repeating until 
the robbery ceases. The present price of gas is $1.30, but 
with the beginning of the present year it is to be reduced 
to $1.20 to all who use $1000 worth a year. Of what 
benefit is this to the vast majority ? But they promise to 
benefit them by furnishing 25 candle power gas; the 
reports of the inspector of gas show that for eleven months 
of 1992 the candle power has been very close to that figure. 
Another sop thrown to the people is the offer to furnish gas 
for cooking and heating at $1 per thousand. The Post 
says: “The gas is just the same in all cases; it comes 
through the same pipes, the only difference being that for 
light it is measured in a separate meter. The question is 
now asked why the same gas cannot be sold at one price, 
even if it is used for different purposes?” Some veculiar 
methods of financiering are clearly shown ; the gas commis- 
sion state that the Bay State company, incorporated in 
Delaware, had laid 15 miles of pipe at an estimated cost of 
$208,500 and the Boston Company had paid $200,000 for 
the use of these pipes for two years. A rental of 50 per 
cent paid for pipes for 1889 and 1890. The Post says: 
“ Here we have $200,000 paid in cash in two years for what 


upon this subject existed inevery part of the United States, | cost only $208,500, and if the rent at the same rate for the 
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two years since then be added, the Boston company has 
paid $191,500 more than the pipes cost and the pipes still 
belong to the Bay State company. In other words the gas 
trust has rented pipes of one company, which it owns, at an 
exorbitant price from another company which it owns and 
put the money in its own pocket.” 


WILL DEFEND THE SYSTEM. 


[From the Journal of the Knights of Labor.] 


There was a time in this country when people refused to 
eat molasses and sugar because they were produced by 
slave labor. The other day I met a man who employs 
hundreds of workingmen. He is a free-thinker, a radical 
the scion, as he provdly says, of a family whose ancestors 
came here over 200 years ago; and he is willing at any time 
to sacrifice his life upon the altar of liberty if the republic 
were in danger. When he was a little boy his mother 
wou:d not give him sugar or molasses, because they were 
made by the “poor negro slaves”; and he, although an old 
man today, approves of the sentiment of his dear, never-to 
be-forgotten mother. I asked him whether he ever worked 
for wages. The answer was: 

“Only twenty months in all my life.” 

“How did you get rich?” I asked him, and he re. 
plied : 

“ Other men’s labor did it. How could it be otherwise ? 
No man can get rich on his own labor! The average in- 
come of the American workingman is not quite $300 a 
year, and of course, from such a pittance he cannot save to 
invest in enterprises. But his labor is worth at least $600, 
and what he doesn’t get we get.” 

“So you know that you have been pocketing other men’s 
money all your lifetime, except 20 months, and you never 
thought that the system enabling you to do so, is just 
as bad, and perhaps more so, as the system of chattel 
slavery ?” 

The old man looked at me in utter amazement, and then 
he burst out: 

“You're right. I never thought of it. But what am I 
to do? Everybody does it, and everybody will defend 
this system against any change, just as the slaveholders 
did.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA UNDERTAKES TO ABOLISH 
THE SALOON. 


Washington Star: South Carolina is soon to be subject 
to the operation of one of the most remarkable laws ever 
enacted even by a state legislature. But it may be a good 
law. After July 1, 1893, the manufacture sale or barter or 
exchange, or the keeping and offering for sale, barter and 
exchange of any spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented or other 
intoxicating liquors, or any compound or mixture thereof, 
will be unlawful so far as the private citizen is concerned, 
but that does not mean that there will be no liquor in South 


Carolina, for the law contemplates the appointment of: 


officials whose duty it shall be to dispense spirituous and 
malt beverages. But not freely. When a man desires to 
purchase whiskey he must prepare a written certificate con- 
taining his name, age, residence, a specification as to the 
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kind of liquor wanted and the use to which he proposes to 
put it when he gets it, if he does. All liquor is to be sold 
in the original packages as put up by the state and none of 
the dispensaries can dispose of less than a half pint. There 
may be loopholes in the act, but they are not visible just 
now, and if the effort to develop weakzesses (which will 
surely be made) comes to naught, the entire civilized world 
will heep at least one eye on South Carolina. 


THE TELEPHONE MONOPOLY. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald has this to say 
about the telephone monopoly: “The Bell Telephone com- 
pany has been able to obtain exclusive control of the tele- 
phone in Canada, but, not complying with the law, its 
patent was declared null and void (and it is a question if 
that does not affect the validity of the patent in the United 
States), and the Bell Telephone company, having no patent 
in Canada, the field is open to every one, and the rates are 
from $10 to $25 a year, and the service is good. The 
rates in Montreal about a year ago were $10 a year, but 
the competing line having been purchased by the Bell 
Telephone compnny, the rates are now $25, and that is 
considered a reasonable figure. The Bell Telephone com- 
pany cannot advance its prices to what any one might 
consider an exorbitant price, fur the minute they do so, any 
number of individuals can associate themselves together 
and secure a charter and compete with the Bell Telephone 
company, with the right to make and use telephones. 
Owing to a monopoly of the Bell company in this country 
we are compelled to pay in Boston $120 a year instead of 
$25 a year, which would be the rate if it were not for the 
monopoly, and the stockholders are able to receive dividends 
on nine parts water and oue reality. The customers would 
not have the same cause for complaint if they only got good 
service for what they have to pay out, but it is not very 
pleasant to be told that by paying $60 per year more they 
might expect to get a fair service.” 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE CAUSE AND US. 


H. C. M. of Sparta, ll.: —I want to say that The New 
Nation “just suits me.” Down in this part of the vine- 
yard nationalism is spreading like measles in a country 
school district. Everybody is taking it. 


8. Ff. C. of Manchester, N. H.:— The tone of your paper 
suits me. It is powerful because it is true, and it will 
stand in history without a rival as the pioneer of the good 
times just Bhead of us. 


J. F.C. of New York: —In renewing my subscription, I 
desire to express high appreciation of the manner in which 
the paper has been conducted, and to assure the editor of 
my cordial co-operation in fowarding the interests of na- 
tionalism. The road to its realization may have many 
rough spots, but the goal is worth all the effort it will 
require to reach it. 


London Justice: Is there one single useful or necessary 
duty performed by the capitalist today which the people 
organized could not perform for themselves ? 
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RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED TO OUR FRIENDS 
THE CORPORATIONS. 


As so many corporation attorneys are attempting to 
prove to the citizens of various towns that to engage in 
municipal lighting is a dangerous undertaking, the follow- 
ing report from the manager of the municipal plant in 
Jamestown, N. Y., will be of interest. 
repurt verbatim : 


We reproduce the 


To the Mayor and Common Council: 


I hereby respectfully submit the following report of the cost of 
electric Ilghts from Dec. 1, 1091 to Nov. 1, 1892: 


Coal $705 50 
Carbons 699 69 
Oil 191 20 
Globes 41 89 
Waste 32 10 
Packing : : 14 28 
Incandescent lamps 62 52 
Carbonholders 25 35 
Gas : : . ‘ 5 20 54 
Cleaning and repairing dynamo 16 25 
Repairs on lines ‘ ; 27 00 
Insurance estimated and not paid 143 75 
Repairs on machinery and grates . 41 O07 
Sundries and supplies 108 67 
Paid for operating 2,525 00 
Interest on bonds . 1,150 00 

Total . $5,805 81 


135 arc lamps to October Ist. 
137 arc lamps since October Ist. 


GEORGE W. JONES. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1892. 


A careful analysis of the above report shows the cost of 
each lamp per year to be $44.76. The original cost of the 
plant was $28,800, and as those who are interested in 
private companies claim that a legitimate item of expense 
is 5 per cent for depreciation on plant, we will allow the 
$1440 represented by that item. 


private companies that there is a loss of taxes on a muni- 


It is also claimed by 


cipal plant, we therefore allow $345.60 for that purpose, 
which is $12 on a thousand for the full cost of the plant, 
assuming that it would be assessed for its full value, and 
we find that these two items increase the cost of each 
lamp $13.18, which makes the total cost for each 1200 
candle power arc light $57.94. 
regard to the portion of the night the hghts were run, a 
member of the board of public works replies, ‘ Lights burn 


In answer to an inquiry in 


all night and every night.” We pass these figures over to 


the corporation attorneys for their inspection. 


LET THE ELEMENT OF PROFIT BE REMOVED. 


Charles F. Warner of Northampton writes as follows to 
the Springfield Republican : 

“ Why is it that in all this talk about the Gothenburg 
plan of dealing with the liquor drinking evil, no reference 
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has been made to the method advocated by the people’s 
party and Edward Bellamy? ‘This latter gentleman is an 
‘impracticable dreamer,” of course! and the people’s party 
are a lot of fanatics and socialists, too, but there were over 
a million of them in the last election, and is it not just 
possible that some good may come out of Nazareth? In 
your last issue Mr. Parker of New Bedford and Maj. H. M. 
Brewster of your city give good reasons why, from the 
standpoint of good morals and actual experience, the Goth- 
enburg plan is not a desirable one to adopt. 

“Yo begin with, the saloon must go! It is a relic of 
man’s physical barbarism, so to speak, and I believe that 
the nationalists’ plan of dealing with the liquor question 
This 
system allows no sales by the glass over the bar; it only 


would do much toward driving out the liquor dive. 


permits purchases of government agents employed on a 
salary, of a certain quantity of liquor, not be drunk on the 
premises where sold. It demands the sale of only pure 
liquors at cost, ard upon complaint of any one showing 
evidence that liquor has been sold to a person who misuses 
it, the agent must immediately cease such sales, upon peril 
of being complained of himself to higher authority and 
It will be seen that this plan 


does away with the element of profit in tke liquor business, 


losing his place and salary. 


which is the sole reason so many men have engaged in it, 
and which is the cause of its abuse in irresponsible sales in 
the corruption and debauchery of our state and national 
politics, and which must continue to be, in spite of reform 
ballot laws. 

“ft seems to me that the nationalist plan ought to satisfy 
the prohibitionist brethren, as no one is licensed to sell the 
liquor as a beverage in public places and it drives the 
traffic for gain into the darkest places, which the govern- 
ment’s experience in enforcing revenue laws has shown 
that it can control and stamp out; while the whole moral 
force of the people would be at the back of the government 
to enforce the law and close up the evil places, with 
advancing civilization, as the woodman’s ax in clearing the 
forest renders longer inhabitable the home of the venomous 
copperhead and rattlesnake.” 


In reference to Mr. Warner’s letter, our readers are re- 
minded that the nationalist plan does not necessarily 
involve any particular set of regulatious or restrictions as 
to the mode or purposes of the sales. It proposes simply 
that the sale, subject to whatrver state or local restrictions 
may exist, shall be exclusively conducted at cost by state 
officials, with no interest in the amount of sales. In a 
prohibition state sales would be for mechanical and medi- 
cinal purposes only ; in other states sales would be not for 
consumption on the premises, and in other states consump- 
tion on the premises would be permitted. These variations 
of practice would leave unaffected the nationalist idea 
which is merely that of exclusive public management at 
cost with the motive of profit eliminated, 


ios) 


A STATHK TWINE PLANT. 


A Western paper has this to say about the experiment in 
Minnesota of making twine by the state: 

‘The inspectors of the state prison report with great 
The 
single set of machinery purchased in 1890 has been in- 


favor regarding the state binder twine industry. 
creased to three. The production of twine has reached a 
million pounds, which is sold direct to the farmers at 
9 cents per pound, without loss to the state. The present 
daily output is 6,500 pounds, a rate which will double next 
year’s output. The hemp material consumed is now 
largely produced in the state. The concern is in every 
way in flourishing financial and industrial condition, and 
asks nothing of the state, except the moderate sum of 
$5,000 annually for permanent improvements. 

“The experiment of the state in the manufacture of 
hemp twine may therefore be called a success. The ques- 
tion of enlarging the present plant’s scope will doubtless 
be urged by those who would like to see the state produce 
sufficient twine for the state’s consumption. ‘he present 
monopoly held by the National Cordage company on both 
the machinery and material for making manilla and sisal 
twine renders it practically impossible for extension in 
that direction. A committee appointed by the state Legis- 
lature to purchase such machinery found it impossible 
unless they would pledge themselves to protect the trust 
in its interests. Should the experiment of utilizing home- 
grown flax fiber, however, prove the success claimed for it 
by the Austin Flax Fiber company, the state plant would 
find ready at hand an opportunity for extension indepen- 


dent of the trust, its methods and materials.” 


PUBLIC TELEGRAPH IN ITALY. 


“The telegraph system of Italy,” says the Engineering 
News, “is almost entirely owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, with the exception of the lines belonging to the 
railway companies, operated by them for their own purposes 
and in some cases for private business. The ordinary 
messages are sent at a fixed rate of 20 cents per 15 words 
or less, including the address. Urgent telegrams have the 
precedence over all others, and are charged 60 cents for the 
same number of words. These rates are the same through- 
The 
number of employees in 1890 was 7,511. The gross earn- 
ings of the system in 1890 amounted to $3,010,974 and the 


expenses to $2,703,137, leaving a net earning of $307,837. 


out the entire kingdom, no matter what the distance. 


The aggregate length of wires in 1890 was 83,270 miles. 
The number of telegraph offices operated by the railway 
companies in 1890 was 1,507. About the only criticism 
made in Italy upon the present telegraph system is that the 


tariff is considered rather high, which applies equally to the 
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postal system, but the economic and financial conditions of 
the eonutry are such that a reduction is not easy.” 


STREET CARS WILL BE WARMED UNDER 
NATIONALISM. 


A Bostonian writing from Washington, D. C., says: 

“There is a trolley road, like the West End, from 
Alexandria to Mt. Vernon, whose cars are heated splendidly 
by electricity from the overhead wire. The manager told 
me that the cost was so slight he had not been able to 
discover it at the power .house. It was not over three 


amperes. Oh, for nationalism!” 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
MEMORIAL. 


The New Nation has now on hand blank memorials to 


Congress asking for public telegraph and telephone systems. 
We call upon subscribers in every state of the Union to 
lend a hand in this great undertaking. There is no dream 
about this business. 


upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. 


The spirit of reform now moving 
The 
people’s party has made a record of a million votes as a 
starter. One demand in its platform is for the government 
ownership of the telegraph and telephone. 


populist and reformer join the great company that will 


Let every 


knock at the door of Congress next session to demand the 


public ownership of means of communication, Send for a 


petition, a copy of which we print below, and request all 


reform papers to reproduce it in its columns. This is for 


circulation outside of Massachusetts. 


Blank Form of the Petition. 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by 
Nov. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 


To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, 
residents of the State of respectfully represent 
that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome 
monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more than 
twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with govern- 
ment lines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses to the utmost 
its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a bane- 
ful control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to-rely 
for information. 

We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, 
now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the 
people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass 
laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service. 


NAME. STREET. TOWN. STATE, 


When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and 
continue signatures. | 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


TWO CAMPS IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


The Situation in the 
Note and Comment. 


The Initiative Popular in California. 
Various States. 


F. W. Kittredge, state Senator-elect of Boston, an 
influential republican, made a remarkable speech at the 
Chickatawbut club last week, on the causes of the defeat 
of the republican party. “The masses,” he said, “had 
come to be distrustful of the republican party, were afraid 
that our party would not protect them from the dread 
money power, and cast their votes with the parties they 
thought stood out against monopolies. The populist can- 
didate, Weaver, polled votes sufficient, if added to those 
given to Harrison, to have re-elected the present president. 
Is this not enough to show that the people’s party is not to 
be despised ? We must not despise it. The populists are 
assaulting and making inroads into the monstrous practice 
of pooling of capital seen everywhere about the country, 
and are carrying the masses with them. Gentlemen, this 
question of the trusts and monopolies is right upon us 
here, and is one of which the republican party must and 
ought to take heed. 


three in number: First, the control of the presidency has 


The lessons taught by the election are 


passed from the slums of New York city to the plains of 
the West, the home of the populists, whom fight or absorb 
we must, if we would maintain our party. Second, the 
South is not again likely to be solid for the democratic 
party. The populist vote there was 500,000. Third, the 
masses of the people of America are not longer to be 
contented with good homes, good clothes, good schools and 
good money in good banks when they have constantly in 
their view such men as Gould and their millions. I am 
sure that that party which does not represent the moral 
sense and moral purposes of the people in this matter will 
get left all along in the state and municipal elections. Let 
us well recall Mr. Edmunds’ words of 1890, that unless the 
progress of the trusts is checked, there will soon come a 
time when under the tyranny of capital we shall have no 
liberty.” 

Upon the other hand, men like Congressman Lodge are 
doing what they can to hold the republican party to the 
old lines, and it is evident that the Lodge men are in the 
majority at the council board. The G. O. P. is in danger 
of falling into two camps. Meantime republicans are con- 
tinually joining the people’s party in this state. Our 
advice to populists in towns where an inquiring spirit 
prevails is to send to the state central committee for 


speakers, Let meetings for discussion multiply. 


Boston Advertiser: “Senator-elect Kittredge, in his elab- 
orate and eloquent speech before the Chickatawbut club 
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last Thursday evening, seconded very effectually the Ad- 
vertiser’s call upon the republican party to array itself 
with uncompromising vigor against that recently-hatched 
business octopus, the trust. He was entirely right in say- 
ing that the masses of the people are aroused on this 
subject, and are going to vote upon it every time they see 


a chance, or think they see one.” 


Los Angeles Times: “If the initiative were introduced 
we would not be entirely dependent upon the Legislature 
to submit just what it might choose for popular arbitra- 
ment, but reforms could spring direcsly from the people. 
If the populites advance no worse fads than this they will 
not be very dangerous.” 


The white vote of Alabama is 160,000, and the populist 
vote is 85,000. If any one claims that the new party 
is not breaking the solid South, lead him up genlty to the 
above figures. 


We notice in various Western papers some little stress 
of personalities in third party discussion. Our advice to 
populists is to fight economic or currency monopoly as in- 
dicated in the Omaha platform. Soldiers rarely go far 


wrong if they keep firing in the direction of the enemy. 


New York Journal of Commerce: “There is something 
pathetic in the incident at Homestead, where out of 300 
children who wrote to Santa Claus, 250 asked for shoes and 
clothing. Most of the men at Homestead were owners of 
homes of their own, and when the strike occurred which 
left them without employment, the hardship was more 
severe than it would have been if they had been domiciled 
temporarily. ‘There ought to be some remedy found for 
conditions that result from a concentration of capital that 
populates and depopulates villages at the will of one man. 


Strikes are not the remedy.” 


The Topeka Advocate believes that the ballot-box is the 
remedy for the sad state of things above described. 


The Oregon republicans have failed in their mandamus 
proceedings to compel the secretary of state to throw out 
certain Weaver votes. In consequence of the decision of 
the state supreme court, Pierce, popnlist, is one of the 


presidential electors for Oregon. 


The first ballot for temporary secretary of the Nebraska 
Senate stood: Republicans 14, populists 14, democrats 5; 
in the House, J. I. Sheridan populist, has been shoser 
temporary speaker by a vote of 51 to 48. 


The Montana Legislature has organized with the election 
of Thomas Matthews, populist, speaker, and J. H. Wiley, 
democrat, chief clerk. 


The Nebraska Farmers’ alliance is evidently not in 


danger of being drawn off of the main issue by any 


10 


incidental reform, as appears from the following reso- 
lutions : 


“Phat while we are heartily in favor of improved roads 
we are unalterably opposed to and condemn any method 
proposing the bonding of the state, country or district for 
such purpose, aud that we sound the alarm to all other labor 
organizations to watch this new scheme of capital to further 
enslave labor. 


“That while we rejoice at the establishment of any new 
enterprise, we are unalterably opposed to any and all sub- 
sidies or bounties. 


“That as wheat raising is one of our chief industries in 
Nebraska we recognize the ‘iillers’ combine’ as one of 
the most oppressive agencies against our farmers, there 
being obviously an unjust and unfair margin of profit 
between producers of wheat and consumers of flour, and 
that some steps should be taken to more nearly divide 
profits, even if should be found necessary to build and 
operate our own mills.” 


Chairman Taubeneck and officers of the people’s party 
have issued a le ter to the populists of the various Legis- 
latures, warning them against fusion in the Senatorial 
elections. They say: “Make a square fight for our prin- 
ciples, and vote for no man unless you know that he will 
advocate and defend them in the United States Senate. 
We have arrived at a period in our movement where we 
must make a square, stand-up fight for principle. If the 
two dominant parties want to fuse on candidates to defeat 
us, let them do so. The sooner they do that the better it 
will be for us.” 


Chelsea People’s Party. 


The people’s party club of Chelsea will hold its first 
regular meeting Monday evening the 9th, at W.C. T. U. 
hall, Fourth street. The public is cordially invited. 


Note and Comment. 


Boston Herald: “It seems to us that this business of 
ridiculing the new men who have come up in the West in 
the populist party has been much overdone.” We are ex- 
ceedingly pleasea with the progress of the Herald along 
the venturesome line of reform. It is only about a month 
ago that the Herald felt called upon to say: “Beauty 
doesn’t win everything in this world. This fact is demon- 
strated by the fact that William Arthur McKeighan has 
been triumphantly elected to Congress from the 2d district 
of Nebraska. McKeighan is a populite, but all parties 
allow that he is the homeliest man in the present House, 
and that he has few equals anywhere.” 


The Lynn people’s party club is actively engaged in 
propaganda work, and in furtherance of that object it has 
been decided to establish an information bureau. The 
secretary, B. H. Fairfield, will have charge of the work, 
and will take subscriptions for leading reform papers in 
various parts of the country. Reform literature addressed 
to the secretary, 94 Glenwood street, Lynn, Mass., will be 
gratefully received, 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND LONDON FOGS. 


“he London county council,” says the Boston Herald, 
“has turned out to be a remarkably active and enterprising 
body, but when it is said to be seriously proposing to take 
up the problem of abolishing the fogs that have so long 
given ill-repute to that city it would seem that it is taking 
a tremendous contract upon its hands. 

“The only thing required to prevent the fogs is to provide 
a different method of combustion. This it is proposed to 
do by establishing municipal gas-works, as has been done 
very generally in other English cities, and producing gas 
for fuel purposes on such a scale, and consequently at so 
low a price as to induce its general adoption by providing 
the cheapest method of heating. Its use would be made 
compulsory, if necessary to the end in view. The advan- 
tage of gas for fuel, however, would be so evident that 
recourse to compulsion would hardly be required. The 
economy of the innovation would be very great, for not 
only do thousands of tons of coal now pass off unconsumed 
in the form of smoke, but the loss caused by the suspensiun 
of traffic while the fogs last — and they sometimes endure 
for days at a time —is enormous. 

“B. H. Thwaite makes a daring suggestion in the Contem- 
porary Review in this connection. He would generate the 
gas in the coal fields of South Yorkshire, Staffordshire and 
South Wales, and transmit it in pipes to London under 
high pressure, as in the case of natural gas in this country. 
He estimates that by this means an enormous saving over 
the transportation of coal by rail would be effected amount- 
ing to a total of over $20,000,000, which after providing 
for interest on cost, maintenance, etc., would, while giving 
consumers the advantage of fuel at a price much less than 
that of coal, leave a very large surplus available for public 
improvements.” 


MUNICIPALIZATION OF LIQUOR DISCUSSED 
IN GLASGOW. 


At a recent meeting of the Glasgow (Scot.) Philosophical 
society, a paper was read by John Mann, Jr., on “ Reformed 
Public Houses.” He explained the leading features of the 
Scandinavian liquor legislation, and the municipalization 
of hotels managed by companies. In Norway the profits, 
he said, are devoted to charities and benevolent schemes 
unsupported by the rates, such as laborers’ dwellings, 
reading-rooms, clubs, theatres, etc., and accordingly the 
purity of the motive could not be impugned. Reform 
rather than destroy the present public-houses, the speaker 
said. ake away from the drink seller all incentive to 
press sales. The advantages would be an easy and prompt 


reduction in number of licenses, the police and drink sellers 
for the first time acting thoroughly in concert; adulteration, 
so scandalous in the mining districts around Glasgow, 
would cease; regulations in advance of general law could 
be enforced, and as the net result we would find a con- 
siderable diminution of intemperance, a reduction in crime 
and disorder, and a large surplus of from a quarter toa 
million sterling per annum for Glasgow alone. In com- 
menting upon Mr. Mann’s address editorially, the Glasgow 
Evening News says: “We have repeatedly argued that 
municipal control of the drink traffic is, from the social 
point of view, a possible solution of the liquor question 
worthy of serious consideration.” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


We noted last week that the aldermen aad common coun- 
cil of Springfield had voted to have a public electric light- 
ing system. To make their decision more binding, recon- 
sideration of the vote was refused a couple of days later by 
a large majority. To the general astonishment and indig- 
nation the mayor has vetoed the ordinance. His name is 
Sibley and he is an elderly man. In fact, he apologized 
for his veto, which he admitted might be a mistake, on the 
pathetic ground that he was too old to understand these 
new ideas. The effect of the veto will probably be to 
postpone, at most only a year, the adoption of public light- 
ing, while the indignant discussion of the rights of the 
people against the bloodsucking corporations and their 
official puppets which it has excited, will do more for 
nationalism and the people’s party in Springfield than a 
ton of tracts. Mayor Sibley was not re-elected, and will 
not be able to do any more vetoing. 


At the last meeting of the Woburn common council for 
1892, an order was unanimously adopted to the effect that 
in the judgement of that body it was expedient for the city 
to avail itself of the provision of the law relative to the 
establishment of a municipal lighting plant. 


Boston Transcript: Springfield declares in favor of 
municipal lighting. It is but a step from electricity to 
heating, and Springfield would, no doubt, go into the coal 
business, too, did the constitution permit. Some, at least, 
of the nationalists’ ideas have effected a lodgment in public 
opinion. 


The Legislature wil’ be again asked this winter to grant 
a charter for the building of the Cape Cod canal, by a 
company known as the Bass River Canal company, but it 
is understood that they will not ask for state aid. 


The Connecticut River gobble here is making nationalists 
by the thousands,” writes a Springfield (Mass.) subscriber. 


Oregon. 


Alliance “Herald (Peddleton) : If the telegraph system 
was owned and operated by the government, the people 
would not only get their news cheaper, but when they got 
it, it could be relied upon as true. 


Washington. 


Spokane is wrestling with the problem of complete 
municipal. ownership of its water supply. Both the 
Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor 
of the city are actively engaged in the battle, the latter 
having passed the following resolution: “ We, the Spokane 
beanch of the American Federation of Labor, believe that 
the city of Spokane should own its entire water system, 
being thereby independent, of private corporations and 
monopolies.” It is also proposed that the city should own 
its electric light plant, and operate it in connection with 
the water power supplied by the new dam for the water- 
works, 

Kansas. 


Westport is considering propositions for an electric light 


plant. In commenting upon this the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star says: “Ifa private corporation finds it profitable to 
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supply Westport with electric light, why may not the pub- 
lic corporation of Westport find it profitable to supply it- 
self? It happens that the matter of municipal ownership 
and operation of light plants is not an experiment. All 
about us, at Topeka, at St. Joseph, at Hannibal, municipal 
ownership system of electric light plants has been tested for 
some years. Some instructive figures have been published. 
For instance, the cost per light per night in Kansas City 
under the private corporation system is 55 cents; in St. 
Joseph under the city ownership plan it is 14 1-3 cents, the 
candle power being the same in both cities. 


Michigan. 


Mayor Pinqua of Detroit, favors municipal ownership of 
natural monopolies. He maintains that “if the courts 
decide that the franchise of the Citizen’s street railway com- 
pany expire May 1 next, the city ought to lay its own tracks 
and rent them to the highest bidder. Althougii Toronto is 
smaller than Detriot, it gets more revenue from its street 
car lines in one month than Detroit does in a year, and 
Toronto makes its telegraph and telephone companies pay 
five per cent of their gross receipts. The mayor says that 
the Michigan Gas company has made the city pay $100,000 
to repair the damage to streets, and yet the city gets not 
one cent of revenue from the corporation.” 


lowa. 


“T am surprised ” writes Judge C. C. Cole to a local paper, 
“that the city council will entertain any proposition look- 
ing to the continuance of the term of the water company 
for supplying the city and its citizens with water. ‘The dis- 
regard by that company of its contract with the city in the 
past; its multiplied extortions ; its universal overbearing 
and insulting treatment of those who make complaints of 
either service or charges for the saine, seem to demand that 
the city and its citizens be supplied with water through 
some other instrumeutality. In my view the time is past 
in which any city should grant to any corporation the right 
to exercise ifs municipal authority. It is the duty of the 
city to supply itself and citizens with water.” 


Miscellaneous. 


. Prominent non-manufacturers are interested in a huge 
fire insurance company now forming in New York under 
the name of the American Fire Insurance Lloyds. It will 
be composed of 300 of the richest men in the country, 
starts out with cash assets of $4,500,000, and will issue no 
policy for less than $25,000. ‘They will refuse to become 
members of any boards, or to be governed by them in any 
way in the making of rates. 


The quarterly circular sent out by the banking house of 
H. 8S. Loucheim & Co., Philadelphia, says: ‘“ Between 
lower rates and higher expenses the managers have a hard 
time to make both ends meet, and the numerous consolida- 
tions and combines may eventually lead to an acquisition 
of the whole system of transportation by the government ; 
for the present an effort is being made to mitigate the evil 
by allowing the ‘pooling’ of railroads through a modifica- 
tion of the interstate commerce law.” 


The Artisan (Chicago): While we may not agree with 
The New Nation as to the proper method to tollow in 
order to “take away ” this power which Jay Gould wielded 
so remorselessly, we are certainly in accord with it in the 
view that the piling up of such vast fortunes by individuals 
is a menace which calls loudly for consideration at the 
hands of these responsible for the permanency and security 
of the nation. 

Foreign. 


The pawn shops of Mexico are municipalized, and for 
the month of October, Mexico City received nearly $5000 
from this source, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 
A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With a 
portrait and eight photogravures. Bound in 
white and gold. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Old English Dramatists. 
A book of delightful lectures by JAMES Rus~ 
SELL LOWELL, edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton, Professor in Harvard University. 
Uuiform with Riverside Lowell, also in 
fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by 
Goren E. Woopsury, Professor of Lit- 
erature in Columbia College. Centenary 
edition, From new plates, and more nearly 
complete and every way desirable than any 
library edition of Shelley previously pub- 
lished. Witha new portrait. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 
By Ropoiro LUNCIANT, author of ‘* Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,”’ 
giving the results of archeological re- 
searches relating to the first five centuries 
of the Christian era and describing the trans 
formation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the capital of Christendom. With numer- 
ous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 


a slip cover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and his Friends. 
A delightful concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ”’ stories and ballads, by JoeEL CHAND- 
LER Harris. With 12 excellent full-page 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Washington. 
A book of new and very interesting infor- 
mation about the mother of Washington, by 
Mary VIRGINIA TERHUNE (‘ Marion Har- 
land’’). With a portrait and eight illustra- 
tions. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Child. 
A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘John Ward, Preacher.”’ 
16mo, $1.00, 


A Book of Famous Verse, 

A delightful volume, containing a great 
variety of the best British and American 
poems. Selected and arranged by AGNES 
REPPLIER, author of ‘* Books and Men” and 
‘* Points of View.”’ 16mo, tastefully bound, 
full gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People. 75 cents. 


Japan: 

In History, Folk-Lore and Art. 

A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people, by WILLIAM ELLIoT 
GrirFis, D.D., author of ‘‘The Mikado’s 
impire,’’ ‘* The Lily among Thorns,”’ ete. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


Aladdin in London, 
A story of marvel, magic and the powers of 
a mysterious ring, by FerGus Hume, author 
of the very popular story, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Somebody’s Neighbors. 
By Rose Terry Coon. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50 cents. This book contains 
** Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with Pro- 
dence,’’ which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America and 
ten other stories. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, potspaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE 


New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published in America. 


Circulation more than doubled the past year. 
The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. 


No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. 


It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 


The Magazine makes a specialty of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the New ENGLAND MAG- 
AZINE has no limit. 


Interesting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. 


Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 


The New England Magazine shows abun- 
dan} reason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with bold strokes.— New York World. 


Agents Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 


A sample eopy of the magazine will be sent 
to any address free. 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 
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EE ie @ cordaisly cAmerican HoreDien 
BEple Gustice @rls Geb: GD by Emarg 
— Seay 
An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staft 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world. Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working- 
man,’’ tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition. Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF Lasor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs. 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies, 
Two months trial for 10 cents, in coin or stamps, 


THE AGE OF Lasor, 
38 and 4o W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MISS JEROME’S NEW BOOK, 
PRINTS IN SKY TINTS.” 

By Irene E. Jerome, author of ‘‘In a Fair 
Country,” ‘‘Nature’s Hallelujah,” ‘‘ One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” ‘‘ Message of the Blue 
Bird,” ‘A Bunch of Violets,” ‘‘ From an 
Old Love Letter,” etc. Over thirty engrav- 
ings on wood, with appropriate selections in 
poetry and prose. Elegant cover design. 
Bound in English cloth, gilt edges. Size, 
71-8 by 11 1-4 in. $8.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. 

Text and illustrations by Clifton Johnson. 
Containing over one hundred views of New 
England scenery and life. Size, 7 1-4 by 
11-1-4 in., gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Poem by Julia C. R. Dorr. Reproductions of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy Steele, 
containing 25 drawings. Size, 8 1-2 by 11 
in. $3.00 

MY LITTLE FRIENDS. 

Portraits of Children. From life, with appro- 
priate text. Collected by E. Heinrichs. 
Leatherette, $2.00. 


“SUN 


QUABBIN. 

The story of a small town with outlooks upon 
Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
Illustrated, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. With portrait and il- 
lustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

THE MISSING MAN. 

By Mary R. P. Hatch, author of ‘The Bank 
Tragedy.’’ Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 

A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 

By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘‘ His mar- 
riage Vow,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES. 

By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of author. 
$1.00. 

SOCIALISM. FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- 
TION. 


By Rev. F. M. Sprague. Cloth, $1.75. 


BARON TRUMP’S MARVELLOUS UNDER- 
GROUND JOURNEY. 

By Ingersoll Lockwood, author of “ Baron 
Trump,” ‘Giant Boab,’’ ‘‘ Captain Doppel- 
kop.” 26 full-page illustrations by Charles 
Howard Johnson. $2.00. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 24-page illustrations. 
$1.25. 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. . 
Above is the fifth volume of the Blue and 
the Gray Series. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT. 

By Oliver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Above is the third volume of the All-over- 
the-World Series. 


THE CONWAYS. A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

By Effie W. Merriman, author of ‘ Pards,” 
‘“* A Queer Family,’ ‘‘ The Little Millers,”’ 
$1.25. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR CALENDER 1893. 

Entircly new Design in colors by J. Pauline 
Sunter, Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edges, with chain, tassels and ring. Size, 
41-2 by 5 1-2 in. 50 cents. 


Tlustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE &:SHEPARD, 10 Milk St,, Boston, 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 


New Fast Trainees Service Between 
Boston and Chicago, 
6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
—o 
Niagura Falls Route. 
Fitchburg Depot, 
9 a.m. 


Ly. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 
West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
FrIRstT- CLAss Fare, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsonville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 P.M., next evening, only 
one night out. FARE, $18. 00, First CLass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


he a ae 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 

Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 

00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 

tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 

and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 

Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 

night out. FARE, $18.00, First CiaAss. Has 

Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Daily, Sunday included. 
Fitchburg Depot, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.m. 
Fare, First Cxiass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.M., the second 
morning. FIRST CLAss FARE, "go1, 00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 


change, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
7.00 a 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 
71 


5 p.m. treal, . Central eee 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 P,M. FIRST CLass 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago: 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’] Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’] Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held every Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free. 


Read this —it’s for you. 


This machine produces a sis brilliant 
gas at '75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &e. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Micn. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 
Circulation, 4100. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excell Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest, 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

elegant PALACE PARLOR and 

SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


JUST OUT!! 


3 
The Vagrant of Lover's Leap, 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 

—o 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap”’ is a pa- 

thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 

tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 


Omaha Toesin: It is calculated to appeal to 
the nobler impulses in man and cause him to 
do something for somebody. 


Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 


The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

People’s Voice, Pontiac, Mich.: Itis a story 
for the present time and beside being a tale of 
interest, it has a music in its rhyme that 
touches the heart’s most tender chord. 


Price 25 cents. Address 
New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM.” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


—, 


~— 


eo 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘* Justice’’ and ‘‘Social Staties.’? His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. Those who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 


Tue New Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


If you are a farmer 
or indeed if you 
keep a cow 


you will be interested 


to learn of a new fodder article called 


Buffalo 
Gluten 
Feed 


(The by-product of Glucose factories.) 


Manufactured at Buffalo, N.Y., and Peoria, 
Ill. 


MADE OF CORN!! 
RICH IN PROTEIN!!! 
NOT HIGH PRICED !! 


A MONEY SAVER!!! 


Address all correspondence to 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
General Sales Agents. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 8. 


Every plumbing fixture should be constructed on the principle of the rLuSH 
TANK, in order that it shall keep the waste pipes clean AUTOMATICALLY. 
This cut represents a section of the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


It consists of the combination of a square flush-pot with an ordinary kitchen sink, 
in such a manner as to provide a sink of the-ordinary appearance and form above, 
but having a deep portion or flush-pot at the end, with an automatic discharge. 

An upper, or horizontal strainer, covers the entire flush-pot, and is hinged to 
one end of the sink, so that it may be opened when it is desired to use the deep 
part of the sink. The sink is discharged by means of a self-acting siphon, and a 
vertical strainer is interposed between the flush-pot and its siphon. The short 
arm of the siphon is trapped with a seal-retaining trap of the Sanitas trap prin- 
ciple, just behind the verticle strainer. This strainer slides upwards in a groove 
to give access to the trap when desired, but closes again automically by its own 
weight as soon’as released. Clean-out openings are provided at the trap and wier 
chamber and give access to every part of the waste system. No bones and solid 
refuse can be scraped into the discharge outlet and dropped into the waste-pipe, 
because this pipe ascends instead of descends at the outlet; and should the trap 
be clogged, it will simply cause the water to cease to flow out until the obstruction 
is removed, which can easily be done by simply raising the lower strainer and lift- 
ing out the obstruction by hand. 

Operation of the Sanitas Kitchen Sink and Flush-pot is as follows: The sink 
is used in the ordinary manner until the flush-pot fills to the height of the siphon 
overflow. When this point has been reached, the next discharge of a quart or two 
of water suddenly emptied from the washing-pan charges the siphon and causes 
the entire contents of the flush-pot to rush out through the waste passages, filling 
them full bore, and scouring them from end to end. The solid matter and large 
lumps of grease will be left on the bottom of the flush-pot, and must be removed by the servant in the proper manner, inasmuch as they 
cannot possibly be removed in any other manner. 


Manufactured and Sold py the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Go, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicago, 


